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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the present fiscal condition and 
changing nature of the system of public libraries in Massachusetts. 
Despite the impact of budget cuts on operating hours and staffing, 
the demand for library services has increased concomitantly with the 
information needs of individuals, professionals, and businesses. Many 
of the municipal libraries are finding that as much as 202 to 302 of 
their library users reside in other communities. This blurring of 
service delivery areas is causing financial strain at the local level 
where over 872 of all library revenues are generated. The growth in 
non-resident circulation demands that new funding strategies be 
examined in order to keep public libraries viable for all citizens. 
Following an introduction, the findings of the committee are 
presented in three sections: (1) Public Libraries in the United 
States; (2) Public Libraries in Massachusetts, including 
Massachusetts public library support and activity for fiscal years 
1988-91, as well as interlibrary loans, reciprocal borrowing, and 
non-resident circulation; and (3) Conclusions and Recommendations. 
The first of two appendices contains tables showing total operating 
income, appropriated municipal income and total state grants as a 
percent of total operating income for fiscal years 1988 and 1991. The 
second appendix shows estimated non-resident circulation costs for 
Massachusetts cities and towns, for fiscal years 1988 and 1990. 
(ALF) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report by the Senate Committee on Post Audit and Oversight examines the present fiscal 
condition and changing nature of the Commonwealth's system of public libraries. 

As far back as 1890, the Commonwealth recognized the educational and economic value of 
public libraries and viewed it to be in the "highest welfare to the community to place a public 
library "within easy reach of every man, woman and child in the State . Today, nearly ft if ty- 
six percent of state residents arc public library card holders. Public libraries support the 
lifelong learning needs of people, contribute to improving the overall W* 1 "***™'^™ 
support the economy of the Commonwealth. Public libraries arc used to satisfy the work 
related information needs for science and engineering (2.9 million visits , Per year) ! <f 1 ™* 
(2.4 million visits), management and administration (2.6 million visits), and sales and marketing 
(2.3 million visits). In fact, over 24 percent of all public library visits arc work-related. 

The Commonwealth, through the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners (MBLC), has 
supported and encouraged the concept of unrestricted and accessible library services to all 
Massachusetts citizens. Despite the impact of budget cuts on operating hours and staffing, the 
demand for library services has increased concomitantly with the information needs or 
individuals, professionals, and businesses. 

In order to receive state library aid, public libraries must extend library services M allnon- 
residents who arc library card holders in other communities whh h also receive state a Many 
of the Commonwealth's municipal libraries arc finding that as much as twenty to thirty percent 
of their library users reside in other communities. This blurring of service delivery areas is 
causing financial strain at the local level where over eighty-seven percent of all library 
revenues are generated. The growth in non-rcsidcnl circulation demands that new funding 
strategics be examined in order to keep public libraries viable for all citizens. 



FINDINGS 



• Public libraries in Massachusetts have fared better under the direction of the 
Massachusetts Board of Library Tommissioners than the Commonwealth s public school 
libraries have under the direction of the Massachusetts Department of Education and 
better than the state's public college and university academic libraries. 

In 1989 Massachusetts public libraries ranked twenty-first in total library collection 
expenditures per library; sixth in per capita collections expenditures; and eighth in average total 
collection expenditures. Conversely: 

► In 1987, the National Center for Educational Statistics ranked Massachusetts r^Hc 
yhnnl libraries anH m.rii* centers forty-sixth nationally in total collection expenditures 
per school (and per pupil). 

► In 1990 Massachusetts ranked fifty-first behind the fifty states and the District of 
Columbia in library operating expenditures per student in academic libraries . 
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resident borrowers are not reimbursed by the state. 

successful policies have resulted in the following: 

► Total libra, y circulation (the lending and borrowing of library materials) increased 
17.6 percent between FY1988 and FY1991. 

. Total non-resident circulation increased 40.7 percent during this same period. 

. In FY1991, more than 12.5 percent of all loans made by municipal libraries were 
made to non-residents borrowers. 

. The number of public libraries with more than 10 V"^*]^^"" 
accounted for by non-residents increased from 81 to 103 from FY1988 to FY1991. 

• Reductions in state appropriations to public libraries have negatively affected library 
services. 

Massachusetts public libraries rely on state and local "P^^^f,;^ redTcSonsIn 
states. Therefore, in addition to the costs associated w.th £™g non , bVlc m , rary 

r c V4 a c ;Vth d e So^Vhc ™*» ^ ™»* 

* Real state appropriations for public libraries were reduced by over 33.0 percent. 

. Total per capita library operating income for public libraries in Massachusetts 
decreased by 16.0 percent. 

* Full-time equivalent (FTE) library staff's in Massachusetts have been reduced by an 
average of 13.4 percent. 

. Expenditures on library materials (e.g. books and periodicals) were reduced by 5.3 
percent. 

. Total per capita library holdings (the number of books and other library materials) 
were reduced by 15.8 percent. 

rK-C'SS .^Massachuscs Board of Library 
Commissioners in FY 1991. 
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• Before FY1990, no municipality applied for a waiver from the state's » ,nin, »» 
!w%prUtio» requirement. In FY1992, forty™ municipalities requested w.irers from 
this requirement. 

Prior to FY1992 municipalities were squired to appropriate an amount equal to .the > average 

Xta^SS^JTJifcWi!. »P»n demon, , ration of 

Appropriation Requirement (MAR) and allow for more waivers Th : FY 1992 budget £Uot CO 

an additional fifteen appropriation requirement waivers which MBLC could grant, 

an aooiiwMi «"««« ff k cyioo*? budeet also altered the maintenance of cnort 

three years. 

C ONCLUSIONS ANn RECOMMENDATIONS 
negatively affected public library services in the Commonwealth. 

extended period of time. 

* ««h mrt r nnlieies have encouraged the use and development of 
growth in non-resident lending across the state. 
The Committee makes the following recommendations: 

a t .u- r**«*r«l I iwt should be funded to allow for the 
. Chapter 78 • 1M < •» !«.«.«. Th« Massachusetts B..,d 

resident lending costs. 

. If. in FY 1991, the state, using the ^^'^J^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^cnVaithvi 
and towns for the cos. of servtcmg ^^" .S add^rS he consequences of pas, policies 
SI. 65 milium. It ts time that * e .^ m ^"" n "" s i dell , reimbursement formula should take 
which have expanded ^^"^yj^'uic libraries throughout rhe stare (variation 
^^ZZ^^t^^l with some studies ranging as high as S 1.50 per 



item). 

Hi 
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. The General Court should Increase state appropriations for public library services to at 
least fiscal year 1988 levels. 

Between FY.9Mand FVIW^W^ttafJJlJjW. >^~££X?ZS£ft 



current. 



. Th« Massachusetts Board ot L.br.r, Commissioner, O^J^^MtZ 

serving the handicapped) throughout the Commonwealth to Improve access, collection 
development, and economies of scale. 

The Massachuse.rs Board of Library Commiss^era (MB ILOI las ^^r^V^ 
responsibility for the development and ""P™"™"' The"u"et.t governance 

within the Commonwealth. 

The MBLC has recently undergone a comprehend. fanning j^ytystem. 
reports which clearly identify the status •» d . B ~*^*V 1 S^^?^UiiLdemle 
Th'cse reports detail .he situarion of pub "."^^^"^S^JUm-I .»« 

appropriations, the MBLC wouli I Be best a " fc h h p rograms and plann.ng 

l.',?.^^ ™ ai "' ai " ed " Pa " dCd Wi,t "" 

larger state bureaucracy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There are over 502 public library facilities (libraries and branches) in Massachusetts. All but 
three of municipalities (Hawley, New Ashford and Washington) in the Commonwealth have at 
least one library facility. 1 These institutions are visited about 27 million times each year. 
It is estimated that there are 3.3 million registered library card holders in Massachusetts (nearly 
fifty-six percent of the state's residents). Public libraries support the lifelong learning needs 
of people, contribute to improving the overall quality of life, and support the economy of the 
Commonwealth. Public libraries are used to satisfy the work-related information needs for 
science and engineering (2.9 million visits per year), legal work (2.4 million visits), management 
and administration (2.6 million visits), and sales and marketing (2.3 million visits). In fact, 
over 24 percent of all public library visits are work-related. 2 

The Commonwealth, through the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners, has supported 
and encouraged the concept of unrestricted and accessible library services to all Massachusetts 
citizens. However, many municipal libraries are finding that twenty to thirty percent of their 
users reside in other communities. This blurring of service delivery areas is causing great 
financial strain it the local level where over eighty-seven percent of all library revenues were 
generated in FY1991. State policy and local initiative have facilitated the growth of non- 
resident lending to a point where new funding strategies must be examined in order to keep the 
public library system viable in the future. 

This report by the Senate Committee on Post Audit and Oversight examines the present fiscal 



^here are 574 main librae., the remain, 1 J8 are branch... The three communitie. without public librarie. do. however, 
receive bookmobile tervicet from the regional -public library tyttem. 

'King Re.earch, Inc.. hu**". Libr.rie.: An Alliance forthe Fu ture: Technical Report November 1991. The remaining 
17.9 percent of patron, are compri.ed of univ.r.ity employee. (4.5 percent) and "other' (13.4 percent). 
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condition and changing nature of the services demanded of the Commonwealth's system of 
public libraries. 

The report places Massachusetts public libraries into a national context using standard 
measures of financial support and library service delivery. The report also examines per capita 
output measures of circulation, holdings, non-resident usage, per capita state and local funding 
for library services, per capita expenditure data, and staffing levels. 

Finally, the report makes recommendations to address the inadequacies of the current funding 
of public library services. 

SECTION I: PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

According to a recent report by the U.S. Department of Education, there were nearly 9,000 
public libraries in the United States in 1989 with over 600 million books and volumes in 'heir 
collections. At that time, Massachusetts public libraries held a combined collection of 26.9 
million volumes (s'xth largest in the U.S.) or 4% percent of the nation's total public library 
collection. 3 

Nationally, public libraries reported total operating income of $4 billion in 1989. Of this total, 
local governments provided eighty-one percent of operating income for library services, eight 
percent came from state governments, and the remainder came from other sources including 
the federal government, gifts, donations, fines and fees. While Massachusetts local governments 
in 1989 contributed and average of 82.3 percent of total public library operating income state 



^ Public Librariei in SO SUtet and the Diitrict of Columbia: 1989. National Center for Education Statistic*, U.S. Department 
of Education Office of Educational Research and Improvement, April 1991. 



government contributed an average of 12.5 percent. Two years later, in fiscal year 1991, the 
local government share increased by 6.5 percent to 87.3 percent of total operating income. 
While state appropriations for public iibrary services (adjusted for inflation) were reduced by 
29.8 percent between FY1987 and FY1991 (33.0 percent between FY1988 and FY1991). 4 

Massachusetts is above national and peer group averages in most per capita and percentage 
measures related to public library income, expenditures, circulation, collections, and staffing. 5 
The state is above national averages in all cases except the percentage measure of total 
operating income coming from federal and "other- sources. Massachusetts public libraries rely 
more on local and state financial support than most states. 

Table I (page 4) describes various average per capita and percentage statistics related to public 
library income, expenditures, collections, circulations, and staffing. Massachusetts ranks high 
in per capita collections, first in the Northeast and among industrial states and second 
nationally, and full-time equivalent staff per 10,000 population, third in the Northeast and 
among industrial states; eighth nationally. 

Maintaining larger collections and greater user activity requires more staff to effectively 
service the volumes of material and people circulating through public libraries. Therefore, it 
appears that the above average staffing figure for Massachusetts can be justified due to heavier 
workloads created by the exceptional inventory and circulation. 



FY1991. 

North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texa*. 



Table I. Selected Public Library Statistics -J 



- 1989. 




Collections 

per capita 
Circulations 

per capita 
Visits 

per capita (est) 
Paid FTE Staff per 
10,000 population 



However. „ be reiterated ~ these interstate comparisons arc bein* made with 1989 da... 
The current financia, situation of many sra.es has retired cu.bae.ts i, sure appropriates 
for public Hbrary service, A,non g .he sra.es coined, only .wo. Caiifornia and New Jer*, 
had gr ca.cr reductions .han Massachuseus in s,a.c appropria.ions ,0 .heir public libraries 
b e.wecn fisca. years .98, and ,99.. Mass.ch.seUS public Hbrarics receive we„ be.ow ,h« 
resionai. peer, and nariona, averse suppor, fro.n .he federa, governor, and o.her sources 
(Tabic ,. above,. Reductions in srare aid .hereforc. have a 8 rea,er nesa.We effec. on 
public library services in Massachusetts. 
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SECTION IT ;P1IBLIC LIBRARIES IN MASSAC HUSETTS 



Historically, Massachusetts has been a leader in its support and development of public libraries. 
The first major tax-supported public library in the United States, the Boston Public Library, 
was established in 1852. By 1890, more than half of the 351 cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth had municipally controlled public libraries. That same year, Massachusetts 
created the nation's first state library agency, the Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners (MBLC). 

It wasn't until 1960, however, that the state began appropriating the Library Incentive Grant 
(LIG) for the direct support of public library operating costs. Today, the purpose of the 
Library Incentive Grant program is two-fold: toencourage municipalities to maintain minimum 
levels of library services and to provide an incentive to develop improved library services. 6 

The state also began to appropriate funds designed to develop and support the creation of 
regional library systems. Regional grants provide inter-library loan support, bookmobile 
service, technical assistance, and reference and research services to three regional and eleven 
sub-regional libraries and to other libraries within the regions and sub-regions. 7 Any public 
library system which contracts with the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners to 
provide regional library service receives an annual appropriation based on a per capita amount 
per square mile of its service area based on the following schedule: 



6 The .mount, of a LIG award are cither a flat grant or distributed on a per cap.ta formula. For town, of lea. than 2,500 
population the LIG i. equal to the town', library appropriation for the preceding year (no more than $1,250. however). For 
ettU. and town, of J.SoJpopulation or more th. di.tribution i. $0.50 per capita provided at left $1,250 wa. appropnated dunng 
the prior fi.cal year. 

7 The E xtern Region located at the Bo.ton Public Library ha. .ub-r.gion»l librarie. in Andov.r. W.lle.l.y Quincy 
Brid. ew.ter New Bedford . Falmouth and Bo.ton. The Central Region located at Worce.t.r Pubhc L.brary ha. a .ub-r.ponal 
Ubra^y'n Fi chburf Th, We.tcm Region located at Hatfield ha. .ub-r.gional. in Pitt.field. Spnngfi.ld and Northampton. 
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Over 1,000 population/ square mile $1.00 per capita 

750 to 999 population/sQ"* re ml,e $1.10 per capita^ 

Under 750 population/square mile $1.30 per capita 

Regional library aid also provides additional funds to the Boston Public Library (BPL) which 

has been designated as the state's "library of last recourse", meaning it is the library which will 

provide those research and reference services which other regional and local libraries are 

unable to provide. In order to fulfill its special duties, the BPL requires additional monies to 

maintain and improve its extensive collections. The BPL's research library is the primary 

public research institution in New England. In FY 1992 the per capita appropriation to the BPL 

was $0.77 per resident in the Commonwealth. 

Chapter 478 of the Acts of 1987, created the Municipal Equalization Grants (MEG) program 
as well as the Library Improvement Program for public library construction. The equalization 
grant program was designed to provide improved library services in communities with 
relatively less revenue-raising capacity by compensating libraries for disparities in municipal 
funding resources. Municipal equalization awards are calculated through a formula similar 
to the state "lottery distribution formula". 9 

All of these state aid programs are distributed to public libraries which have met certain 
minimum standards of free public library service as certified by the Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners (MBLC). All public libraries seeking certification for state aid are 
required to be: (1) open to all residents of the community for normal library services; (2) free, 
in that no charges can be made for normal services; (3) open a minimum number of hours per 
week based on population of service area; (4) employ trained library personnel; (5) expend a 



8 Thi. formula hu not been incr.a»*d .inc. FY198S. 

• The MEG formula u.e, th. equalled property valuation (EQV) of a municipality and it. population to d.t.rmin. each 
municipality', grant amount. 
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reasonable portion of the library's total budget on library materials (again minimum 
percentages are based on the population of service areas); (6) lend books to other libraries in 
the state and extend privileges to the holders of library cards issued by other public libraries 
on a reciprocal basis; and (7) submit an annual report to the Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners (MBLC) which includes the total number of non-resident loans and non-resident 
circulation as a percent of the library's total circulation. 10 

In addition to these seven requirements, Chapter 78 § 19A requires that municipalities seeking 
state aid must meet a Municipal Appropriation Requirement (MAR). Prior to FY 1992, 
municipL.ities were required to appropriate an amount equal to the average of the prior three 
years lib-ary appropriation plus the 2% percent increase allowed under Proposition 2* The 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners was allowed by statute to grant waivers of this 
requirement to ten municipalities upon demonstration of fiscal hardship. Before 1990, no 
municipality applied for a waiver. 

In FY 1987, the first budget year that the equalization grant program was in place, the 319 
libraries which applied for both MEG aid and incentive grants were certified and received 
state aid. In FY 1990, of the 321 public library systems which applied for state aid, 309 were 
certified and awarded grants on the basis of meeting all statutes and regulations. Seven 
municipalities applied for waivers of the appropriation requirement and five were granted 
(Brockton, Chelsea, Lawrence, Springfield, and Swampscott). Salisbury and Holyoke :,ad their 
requests denied. The town of Wilmington, which was denied state aid, did not meet the 
minimum materials expenditure standard. 



10 Ch»pLr 78, .ection 19B of th« MM«chu.«tt. G«n«r»l L»w.. Stction. 7 through 34 dul with public liberie. »nd th« 
Mautchutcttt Board of Library Commi»»ion*n. 



In FY1991, 38 municipalities applied for appropriation requirement waivers. The maximum 
ten waivers allowed under statute were issued (Athol, Brockton, Chelmsford, Foxboro, Monson, 
New Bedford, Southbridge, Springfield, Sunderland, and Worcester). Six municipalities 
(Franklin, Hanson, Needham, Northbridge, Topsfield, and Townsend) were denied waivers 
because the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioner deemed the budget cuts sustained 
by the local libraries in these communities as being disproportional to other municipal services. 

Forty-one communities requested appropriation requirement waivers in FY1992 t signalling 
g* eater financial hardship for public libraries throughout the state. 

The financial pressures facing many cities and towns in Massachusetts prompted the 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners and the Legislature to relax the Municipal 
Appropriation Requirement (MAR) and allow for more waivers. The MBLC has also begun to 
"prorate" some of the minimum standards (minimum hours open and minimum materials 
expenditure) in order to allow more municipalities to receive state aid. 

The FY 1992 budget (Chapter 138 Acts of 1991) allotted an additional fifteen appropriation 
requirement waivers which the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners (MBLC) could 
grant, bringing the state total to twenty-five. The FY1992 budget also altered the maintenance 
of effort standard requiring municipalities to maintain appropriations equal to the average of 
the past three years plus 2% percent to ninety-five percent of the average appropriation for the 
past three years. 

In an effort to recognize the effects of budget cuts on library services and still certify as many 
libraries for state aid as possible, the MBLC began prorating certain mandatory standards in 
FY 1 99 1 . Libraries seeking proration of the "hours open" and "materials expenditure" standards 

8 



must continue to comply with the appropriation requirement (or receive a waiver) and the 
remaining five minimum standards of free public library service." Prorating is based on the 
percentage reduction in local aid sustained by a community between FY1989 and FY1991. For 
example, the requirements for both standards would be reduced by ten percent if a 
community's FY 1991 local aid figure (Chapter 70 and Additional Assistance funds) was ten 
percent less than its FY 1989 figure. 

These strategics (waivers, relaxation of the appropriation requirement, and proration) are, in 
effect, a lowering of standards which may tempt communities and the state to a dependency 
on waivers and reduced standards. The efforts of the Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners should be viewed as fiscal expedients, not norms to be followed for any 
extended period of time or encouraged as standard policy in the future. 

MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC LIBRARY SUPPORT A N T> ACTIVITY - FISCAL YEAR§ 1988 
THROUGH 1991 

Total Library Oper ating Income 

Average per capita total library operating income for all public libraries in Massachusetts 
decreased by sixteen percent between FY1988 and FY1991 (Table II, page 10). 1S The greatest 
reductions were in population groups I (I to 1,999 population) and VII (over 100,000 
population). These population groups are generally most dependent on local aid. Thirteen of 
the top thirty-five per capita local aid recipient communities were in population group I and 
two out of the three cities in group VII (Boston and Springfield) were among the top per capita 



ll Op«n to .11 re.ident.. no charge for .ervice., the prof«..ional p«r.onn«l requirement, the inter-library loan and reciprocal 
borrowing, and the reporting itandardi. 

» The analy.i. in thU .ection i. ba.«d on d%ta reported by loci public librariea to the MBLC a. part of th« = requirement, 
for recSmMf te .Id. The d.U i. reported by population .roup becau.e mo.t of the requirement, for. tat. «d £e b«ed on 
population of ..rvic. are. and are di.tribut.d on a per capita baai.. All doUax Crux- are adjuated for mflat.on to 1991 conatant 
dollars. 
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local aid communities in FY1992. Municipalities in population groups II and III accounted for 
an additional ten of the top thirty-five per capita Local Aid communities. APPENDIX I: "Total 
Operating Income, Appropriated Municipal Income, and State Grants as a Percent of Total 
Operating Income - Fiscal Years 1988 and 1991", offers public library income information by 
Massachusetts city and town. 



Table XX. Total Public Library operating income * JlSftSt £ 
Appropriations as a Percent of Total inc ome - FY1988 to FY1991. 

Total Library 
Operating Income* 
88 89 90 



Population Group 
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I 1-1 999 $12.95 $14.19 $11.98 $9.17 

II 2 000-4.999 $20.41 $18.21 $18.88 $17.36 

III 5*.000-9.999 $18.71 $16.39 $17.32 $16.53 

IV 10 000-24.999 $21.75 $19.67 $20.13 $18.91 
v'25',000-49.999 $21.30 $20.92 $19.71 $19.64 
VI 50.000-99.999 $18.04 $17.51 $16.70 $16.28 
Vl'l.100.000plus $35.28 $30.96 $32.65 $26.80 
Average $21.21 $1*6? $19 62 $17.81 



Municipal Appropriation as a 
Percent of Total Income 
88 89 90_ 



73.3% 
85.9% 
87.0% 
91.3% 
89.1% 
90.4% 
94.7% 
87.4% 



74.4% 
82.0% 
87.9% 
91.5% 
90.1% 
91.0% 
94.6% 
87.4% 



71.4% 
81.8% 
85.6% 
91.8% 
89.9% 
90.7% 
95.0% 
86.6% 



91 



73.5% 
83.2% 
86.6% 
91.7% 
88.8% 
90.4% 
88.8% 
86.1% 



1 



tdjusttd for inflttioa (1991 constant doUtrs). 



Between fiscal years 1988 and 1991, state appropriations to public libraries were reduced by 
33.0 percent, while local municipal appropr iations per capita were reduced by an average of 6.0 
percent. As the total operating income -pie" for public libraries shrinks, municipalities have 
sought waivers and reduced their slice of the pie by as much as possible without jeopardizing 
state grants. The FY1992 authorization changing the Municipal Appropriation Requirement 
from the average of the prior three years appropriation plus 2* percent to ninety-five percent 
of the average of the three prior years appropriation has also allowed communities tc decrease 
the municipal portion of library operating income. These reductions in operating income have 
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had an affect on public library staffing, services, the maintenance of collections (holdings), 
and public library access (hours open). 

Full-time Eaulva 

Full-time equivalent (FTE) staff's were reduced by an average of 13.4 percent between FY1988 
and FY1991 (Table III. below). The largest staffing reductions took place in communities with 
populations between 25.000 and 49.999 (group V) from an average of 22.8 FTE staff in FY1988 
to 17.1 in FY 1991, a 25.0 percent change. 



Table III. Full-time Equivalent (FTE) Staff 
FY1938 to FY1991. 



Population Group 



I. 1-1.999 

II. 2.000-4.999 

III. 5.000-9.999 

IV. 10.000-24.999 

V. 25,000-49.999 

VI. 50,000-99,999 

VII. 1 00,000 plus 
Average 



Full-time 
88 



0.42 
2.08 
4.17 
10.39 
22.77 
41.40 
323.93 
57.88 



89 


90 


91 


0.43 


0.42 


0.42 


2-21 


2.17 


1.97 


4.31 


4.20 


3.99 


10.50 


9.96 


9.18 


22.10 


20.25 


17.06 


40.29 


36.43 


36.43 


301.97 


281.63 


281.63 


54.54 


50.72 


50.10 



T-... , ,.,..v F.v. t r -'— •■" Emarfllam '' lbr,ry 

The Chapter 78 8 l» standards concerning state aid require that local public libraries 
maintain certain professional personnel standards for library staff that they employ. This 
standard may explain why ,he average per capi,a salary expenditure increased slightly between 
FY1988 and FY1991 by 3.2 percent while both the average per capita ,o,al library expense 
and average per capi.a «<* experulUur. were reduced by 0.5 and 5.3 percent respective!; 
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Table IV. Total Library, Salary, and Material Expenditures Per 
Capita - PY1988 to FY1991. 



Population Group 

I. 1-1.999 

II. 2,000-4.999 

III. 5.00O-9.999 

IV. 10.000-24.999 

V. 25.000-49.999 

VI. 50.000-99.999 
VIM 00.000 plus 
Average 



Total library 
Expenditures" 
88 89 90 



$9.82 
$15.24 
$14.65 
$18.06 
$18.70 
$16.05 
$33.38 
$17.99 



$13.28 $11.21 

$17.54 $17.98 

$16.03 $16.61 

$19.20 $19.46 

$20.17 $18.98 

$16.96 $16.43 

$30.64 $32.62 

$19.12 $19.04 



21 
$8.87 

$17.31 

$15.86 

$18.45 

$18.99 

$16.04 

$27.04 

$17.51 



Salary 
Expenditures* 
88 89 



90 



91 



$5.00 
$9.01 
$9.19 
$12.18 
$12.62 
$11.79 
$23.45 
$11.89 



$7.14 
$10.41 
$10.24 
$12.89 
$13.84 
$12.58 
$21.94 
$12.72 



$5.68 
$11.03 
$10.61 
$13.35 
$1X26 
$12^7 
$23.07 
$12.77 



$4.74 
$10.68 
$10.36 
$12.79 
$13.49 
$11.98 
$19.32 
$11.91 



♦ Bdjvswd for infUtxm (1991 ccastaat daUan). 



Materials 
Expenditures* 



88 


89 


90 


91 


$2.93 


$3.81 


$3.30 


$2.73 


$3.78 


$4.20 


$4.18 


$3.89 


$3.20 


$3.48 


$3.43 


$3.31 


$3.39 


$3.61 


$3,47 


$3.19 


$3.04 


$3.19 


$2.96 


$2*3 


$2.32 


$2.39 


$2^8 


$£25 


$4.81 


$4.67 


$4.84 


$3.81 


$3.35 


$3.62 


$3.49 


$3.14 



(Tabic IV, above). The average maximum salary for professional library personnel increased 
by 3.5 percent between FY1988 and FY 1 99 1 accounting for the increase in salary expenditures. 

Expenditures for salaries averaged 64.5 percent of total library expenditures in FY1988. In 
FY 199 1 salary expenditures as a percent of total library expenditures increased to 66.7 percent 
while the expenditures for library materials as a percent of total library expenditures 
decreased 0.9 percent from being 20.1 percent of total expenditures in F ^1988 to 19.2 percent 
in FY 199 1 (Table IV, above). The reductions in per capita materials expenditures between 
FY 1988 and FY1991 can be attributed to a combination of three factors: 1) reductions in total 
library operating income brought on by disinvestment in libraries at the state and local levels 
(Table II, page 10); 2) increases in salary expenditures (Table IV, above); and 3) the 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners' policy to allow for the proration of the 
materials expenditure requirement. 



Even though the MBLCs policy requiring minimum expenditures on materials has probably 
prevented these cuts from being deeper, the FY1991 policy allowing for the proration of the 

12 



materials expenditure requirement is bound to have a negative effect on collections 
development. It must be noted that the buying power of dollars spent on library materials has 
eroded as well. The average hardcover book price has risen 11.6 percent between 1988 and 
1991. Also, the federal tax code acts as a disincentive for publishers to maintain large 
inventories of stock since stock is considered an asset for tax purposes. Therefore, smaller run 
editions arc published, providing fewer back editions in stock for shorter periods of time. 
Thus, librarians arc restricted by market forces, federal policies and shrinking materials 
budgets in their ability to keep current their collections and to maintain quality for library 
patrons. 



Total Library Holdings 



Table V. Total Library Holdings Per Capita - 
FY1988 to PY1991. 





Total Holdings 










per capita 






Population Group 


88 


89 


90 


91 


1. 1-1.999 


11.10 


7.87 


9.40 


6.51 


II. 2,000-4.999 


6.69 


6.72 


7.36 


6.63 


III. 5.C00-9.999 


4.48 


4.44 


4.58 


4.52 


IV. 10.000-24.999 


4.11 


4.15 


4.22 


4.23 


V. 25.000-49.999 


4.05 


3.97 


3.95 


4.07 


VI. 50.000-99.999 


3.64 


3.73 


3.79 


3.74 


VII. 100.000 plus 


8.93 


6.54 


8.65 


6.49 


Average 


6.14 


5.35 


5.99 


5.17 
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Between FY1988 and FY1991 total per capita holdings 19 were reduced by an average of 15.8 
percent (Table V,page 13). Population groups I and VII experienced the largest reductions in 
per capita holdings during this period (41.4 and 27.3 percent respectively). Not surprisingly, 
these same communities experienced the largest reductions in operating income (Table II,page 
10),total library expenditures.salary expenditures, and expenditures for materials (Table 
IV,page 12). 

f frmrs of Operation 

Staff and operating income reductions have forced 1 30 communities to reduce weekly operating 
hours at public libraries by an average of 7.7 percent between FY1988 and FY1991 (Table VI, 
below). Sixty communities were at or below the minimum hours required by the Massachusetts 
Board of Library Commissioners in FY1991." Such reductions inhibit the realization of the 
state's policy of unrestricted access. 



Table VI. Average Hours Open 
FY1988 to FY1991. 



Pe- Week - 



Population Group 



I. 1-1,999 

II. 2,000-4,999 

III. 5,000-9,999 

IV. 10,000-24.999 

V. 25,000-49,999 

VI. 50.000-99,999 
VIM 00,000 plus 
Average 



88 



Hours Open 
in a Week 
89 



14.09 

29.15 

38.21 

53.13 

61.34 

61.03 

61.58 

45.50 



15.11 

29.71 

37.47 

53.31 

61.65 

61.57 

61.58 

45.77 



90 



14.71 

28.90 

38.00 

51.29 

60.07 

61.62 

57.58 

44.60 



91 



10.00 
27.20 
34.70 
47.68 
58.64 
55.49 
60.25 
41.99 



>W«. - — - th. numbr of c.Uio^ book -a oth.r „»Uri* Cc c-.tu. ind P^rbidc book.) 
not including periodic*!!. 
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Like the materials expenditure standard, the full impact of the recently instituted proration 
of the hours standard on library services remains to be seen. 

Circulation 

All of the measures mentioned so far have dealt with the financial, human and material 
resources available to and expended by public libraries in Massachusetts. On all of these 
measures, public libraries have been negatively effected by reductions in state and local 
financial support. However, one of the most basic services which public libraries perform ~ 
the circulation of books and other materials -- is on the rise. 




Population Group 



I. 1-1,999 

II. 2,000-4,999 

III. 5,000-9,999 

IV. 10,000-24,999 

V. 25.000-49,999 

VI. 50.000-99,999 

VII. 100,000 plus 
Average 





per capita 




91 


88 


89 


90 


7.55 


7.04 


9.20 


10.65 


7.77 


8.40 


9.06 


8.95 


6.19 


6.59 


7.10 


7.15 


7.04 


7.81 


7.94 


8.57 


6.20 


6.99 


7.33 


7.55 


3.98 


4.27 


4.57 


4.85 


4.44 


4.78 


4.48 


5.54 


6.17 


6.55 


7.10 


7.61 



Tea, per capita dob*. increased, on average, 23.3 percent between FY.08S ana FY199. 
(Table VII. above)." This increased demand supports the theory that in bad eeonomie times. 
Horary use inereases. Secondly, federal, state and loeal initiatives have eneouraged the 
sharing and cireu.a.ion of library materials to large, serviee areas and to residents of other 



IS 



commuuities. 



While increased usage and circulation are desired outcomes, and the state's role is to be 
applauded, the increase has not been achieved without controversy. The following section 
examines the issue of non-resident lending which is a major cause of the financial 
pressures on the budgeting of local public library services and explores these stresses. 

TNTFRLIBRAPV LOANS. RE£lBBfl£AI WOP POWING AND NON-RESIDENT 
CIRCULATION. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts encourages public libraries to "extend privileges" to 
citizens of other communities. However, public libraries receiving state grants must be willing 
to lend books to other public libraries for the use of residents of other communities. 
Nevertheless, there is some flexibility under interlibrary loan conditions, because the 
procedures are adopted by the board of trustees of the lending library. However, if a library 
receives any state grant, it must be willing to extend library services to non-residents vho are 
library card holders in other libraries participating in the state grant program. These services, 
unlike arrangements under interlibrary loan agreements, must be on the same basis as those 
accorded to residents of the community in which the library exists. For many libraries which 
have found themselves serving more than twenty to thirty percent non-resident borrowers this 
requirement of reciprocity has proven to be excessively demanding. 

In the case of an interlibrary loan exchange, an individual may make a request through his/her 
public library for a particular item shelved at another library with which it has an interlibrary 
ioan agreement. The lending library sends the requested item to the library from which the 
request originated (the borrower). In the case of a non-resident exchange, any individual who 
has a valid library card from his/her local library may enter any other public library receiving 
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state aid and "check out" a book under the same conditions as any resident patron. As 
interlibrary loan transactions are not figured into the determination of the non-resident 
circulation figures reported by public libraries to the Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners the real breadth of non-resident usage may be substantially understated. 

While total statewide circulation increased slightly more than eight percent from 35.9 million 
to 38.8 million between 1977 and 1991, non-resident circulation more than doubled during this 
same period from over 1.8 million to nearly 4.9 million. In 1991, more than 12.5 percent of all 
loan, made by municipal libraries were made to non-residents, this is over twice the projected 
non-resident circulation for 1977. The three heaviest lenders in 1977 (Boston, Worcester, and 
Springfield)accountedforapproximatelythirty-onepercentofallnon-residentloansstatewide. 

In 199 1 , the three heaviest lenders (Boston, Springfield, and Cambridge) accounted for only 1 6.6 
percent of the total non-resident lending statewide." Between FY1988 and FY1991 non- 
resident circulation increased by 40.7 percent. 

The proliferation of non-resident lending is also documented in the dwindling market share 
of the market leaders prior to the advent of state efforts to encourage unrestricted access and 
reciprocity. Note that while the top twenty non-resident lenders in 1977 accounted for 61.8 
percent of all non-resident loans statewide, the top twenty non-resident lenders in 1991 
accounted for only 49 percent of statewide non-resident circulation. Figure 1 (page 18) 
illustrates the change in the percentage distribution of the statewide non-resident circulation 
by municipal population groups in 1977 and 1991. 

As shown in Figure 1 (page 18), communities in the first three population groups (municipal 
populations of under 10,000) had slight increases in their share of the statewide non-resident 



16 King R..e.rch, Inc. Hm.. ' ' — - ^ F.t nr^chniol Report , Appendix B. 
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percent of Total Statewide NRC 
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Figure 1. Percent of Statewide Non-Resident circulation (NRC) 
by Municipal Population Groups - 1977 and 1990. 



circulation between 1977 and 1991. Citks and towns of between 10,000 and 99,999 population 
(population groups IV, V, and VI) picked up larger percentages of the statewide non-resident 
circulation. 

Much of this "spreading out" of library usage across town lines can be attributed to the state 
gra nt programs and Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners (MBLC) policies which have 
encouraged the use and development of resource sharing in the Commonwealth. These 
policies have sought to bring a multitude of free public library services to all residents of 
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Massachusetts. 



THere m a number of resource sh.rin. acivi.iea ,akin g p.ace in Massachuseus (an e,Uma,ed 
,40 pubHc .ibraries servin g over ,3% of .he pub.ic"), and .he increased par.iciparion and 
d.v«.op ro e„. of An.oma.ed ResourceSharins Nerworks hascon.ribu.ed g rea„y .o .he increased 
oon-residen, ,endin g ac.ivi. y in .he s.a.e. Au.oma.ed Resource Sharin g Nerworks aiiow g roups 
of r.braries .0 more cos.-effec.ive.y provide iibrary services .hrou g h shared cen.raHzed 
comparers and darabases. These da.abases .How parrons access .0 .he combined coHecUons of 
a„ ,he member iibraries sharin g a ne.work. Librarians can search cen.ra, darabases ,o 
de.ermine .he avaHabi.i.y of books and o.her i.ems for circu.a.ion and .0 process in.erHbrary 
,oan reaues.s. Many of rhese Auroma.ed Resource Shari„ g Ne.wor.cs inCude no, on,y pub„c 
„ brari « bu, academic and specia, .ibraries .bus offerin g access .. even >ar g er and more 
specialized collections. 

E ,eve„ au.oma.ed ne.works have been deve.oped in Massachuse,,s since ,9 8 0. Much of .he 
impe.us came from .he minion in federa. Library Service and Co»s«uc ti .n Ac. (LSCA) 
„d s.a.e funds dispersed <hrou g h .he MBLC. Loca, g overnmen.s have inves.ed near.y S.9 



a 
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million since 1980 on au.oma.ed ne.work partic.pat.on. 
Th ese inve,men,s have aUowed more pubiic Hbraries .0 open .heir doors .0 non-residents a. 



"King 

l9 ttt footnote 4, p»«e S. 
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this same period and by 33.6 percent between FY1987 and FY1991 (again adjusted for 
inflation). 

The dollar support available in the two primary state grant programs designed for public 
library services, the Library Incentive Grant (LIG) program and the Municipal Equalization 
Grant (MEG) program are not sufficient to offset the financial burden generated by the need 
to meet the state reciprocity criteria. This is particularly true in local public libraries which 
are serving large numbers of non-resident patrons. 

Estimates indicate that circulation and reshelving labor costs an average of $0.34 per item 
borrowed. This amount increases for libraries which circulate fewer than 50,000 items per 
year, or nearly ninety-four percent of all public libraries in 1991. The cost figure is lower for 
libraries using automated networks, and varying according to the age and level of 
sophistication of the network as well. The variation in costs is estimated to range from $0.30 
to $0.45, with some studies ranging as high as $1.50 per item. 20 

The above data can be used to develop a general estimate of the cost to public libraries of 
circulating materials to non-residents. For example, in 1991 Lexington reported that 19.9 
percent of all library circulation was to non-resident borrowers resulting in a non-resident 
circulation cost of $44,371. In Lexington's case, this is greater than the total Library 
Incentive/Municipal Equalization Grant of $20,977, resulting in a -non-r^m/ -ding liability" 
for the Lexington public library system of $23,394. In other words, based on this model, 
Lexington expended over $20,000 of its municipal budget on the provision of library services 
to library card holders from other communities. 



J0 Kint FU.«»rch, Inc. n.. w h„ M tu Lib erie . : An Alliance for the Future- Technical Report , November 1991. 
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„„, ..... ^ = „, -* f-S, 

circulation) « f 130 ' 5 ?* * r circulated 1t«») « »U,S71 (non-re.ident 

H ability*) 

Lexington example - "Non-resident lending Utility 



Obviously Lexington's «, MM Mtaf — " «*"»» b < sma "" beCaUSe 

Lexington residents would be utilizing the serviees of other libraries in neighboring 
communities. However, in FY199. the average difference between non-resiaen, costs and state 
grants for the seven communities surrounding Lexington (Arlington, Bedford, Belmont, 
Burlington, Lincoln, Wa.tham, Winchester and Woburn) was a positive $1 .3,295. Only Bedford 

and Lincoln had >HriM "'««««" »'- 3M a " d $4 '°" indiCa,i " g 

that Lexington's public library was attractive to most of its neighbors. 

PubHc libraries in Massachusetts are retired to report the tota, number of non-residen, loans 
and non-residen, circu.a.ion as a percent of total circulation ,o the Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners but no, ,he ci.y or town in which non-resident reside. Therefore, i. is 
difficult to determine .he actual m 'non-re^en, Win* UOkT for Public libraries. This 
exercise il.ustrates the fact that the service area for many pub.ic libraries in Massachusetts is 
no longer contiguous with the city limits. In 1988, there were fifteen municipalities with "non- 
resident .ending liabilities". By ,99., this number had risen to forty-seven. APPEND.X lit 
.Estimated Nou-Resld.n, Clreu...... (NBC) Costs for Massachusetts Cl.s and Towns - Fiscal 

Years .988 and 199," offers es.imates of the cos, to ,oca, pub.ic Horary systems for providing 
library services to non-residents. 
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The two communities listing the highest non-resident circulation as a percent of total 
circulation are resort communities: Chilmark (53.9%) and Gay Head (49.4%). Five of the top 
ten non-resident circulating libraries (in percentage terms) have non-resident lending liabilities 
(Chilmark, Palmer, Auburn, Oak Bluffs, and Concord). Six of the top ten communities with 
the highest non-resident circulation volume had non-resident lending liabilities (Brookline, 
Lexington, Concord, Auburn, Palmer, and Danvers). 

Even though the resort communities are admittedly extreme examples of the blurring of 
jurisdictional lines for public libraries in Massachusetts the number of communities serving 
more than twenty percent non-residents increased from 28 in FY1988 to 40 in FY1991. Things 
have shifted statewide. The number of public libraries showing more than ten percent of their 
total circulation going to non-residents increased from 8 1 to 103 during this same period, a 27.2 
percent increase. Thus, similar to the general statewide spreading out of the non-resident 
circulation distribution (Figure 1, page 1 8), more and more local public libraries are circulating 
a larger percentage of their library materials among non-residents. For many cities and towns 
the issue of non-resident lending clouds the negotiations over the funding of public library 



services. 



SECTION THKFF.: CONCLUSIONS ANT > RECOMMENDATIONS 

Massachusetts' public libraries receive well below the regional, peer, and national average 
support from the federal government and other sources. As a result, the reductions in state aid 
have had a greater negative effect on public library servJces in the Commonwealth than in 
other similarly impacted states. 

The r lassachusetts Board of Library Commissioners (MBLC) has attempted to distribute limited 
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state dollars to as many communities as possible without promoting further budget cuts or 
reductions in services at the local level. This has been accomplished by prorating some 
standards and increasing reliance on waivers. These strategies are short term efforts, however, 
which will inevitably have an impact on public library services. These strategies should be 
viewed as fiscal expedients and should not be encouraged as standard policy for any extended 
period of time. 

The Committee makes the following recommendations: 

Chapter 78 of the General Laws should be amended to allow for the reimbursement of 
costs associated with non-resident lending. The Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners should develop a formula for the reimbursement of non-resident lending 
costs. 

If, in FY 1991, the state, using the generic $0.34 per circulated item rate, had reimbursed cities 
and towns for the cost of servicing non-resident borrowers, the cost would have been less than 
$1.65 million. With his small investment the inequities inherent in the public library system 
in Massachusetts could have been alleviated. It is time that the Commonwealth address the 
consequences of past policies which have expanded library services. The non-resident 
reimbursement formula should take into account the technological capabilities of public 
libraries throughout the state (variation in costs is estimated to range from $0.30 to $0.45, with 
some studies ranging as high as $1.50 per item). 



The General Court should Increase state appropriations for public library services to at 
least fiscal year 1988 levels. 



Between FY 1988 and FY1992 state appropriations for public library services have been reduced 
by over $6.0 million while service demand has increased. This situation has resulted in 
reductions in staff and hours of operation as well as collection development throughout the 
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pubUc libra,, sys«em. The educa.ional an* informal, needs of .h. CommonweaUh — « 



current. 



The Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioner; 

independent state a g ency and should con ^^^^^SSU »d ""raries 
ng libraries (public, academic, school, special, instUut onai 110 colle ctlon 
Ine the handicapped) throughout the Commonwealth to Improve 



amo 

serving - 
development, and economies of scale. 

,, is uniifce.y .ha, pubHc Ubraries in .he Commonweal* wouid be.bcer served by any s.a.e 
agency o.hes ,han ,he Massaeh„se..s Board of Library Commissioners. The curren, s,a.us of 
, h£ CommonweaUh-s public schoo. Ubraries and aeademio libraries a..es.s .o .he need for 
focused atrenrion on library development and planning. 

The Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners (MBLC) has .he s.a.u.ory authority and 
responsibiUry for .he devCopmen, and improvement of Massaehuserrs libraries and , .he 
designared srare ageney .0 receive and disburse federal library gran,, The eurren, governance 
structure under ,he MBLC allows for inpu, and poiicy coordina.ion from ... ,ypes of .ibrar.es 



w 



ithin the Commonwealth. 



The .we.ve-member S,a,e Advisory Council on Libraries (SACL, is retired by ,he federa! 
Ubrary Service and Cons.ruCion Ac, (LSCA,. The SACL, membership includes 
represen.a.ives from pubUc. academic, schoo!, special, ins.i.u.iona, Ubrarics, and librar.es 
serving thehandicapped.TheSACLadvises.heMassachuseUs Board of Library Commissioners 
(MBLC) on .he deveiopmen, of ,he state, long range p.anning and reviews ... gran, proposa.s 
for LSCA fund, The MBLC is aiso advised by .he Network Advisory Commi„ee (NAC) on 
issues re,„ed ,o resource sharing, in.erlibrary coopera.ion, and networking. Us membersh.p 
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is as broadly representative as the SACL's. 



In contrast, public school libraries and media centers receive no specified state appropriations 
foi developmental purposes or special support from the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. There appears to be no comprehensive comparative data collected by any state 
agency to assist in identifying the needs of public school libraries and to support planning. 

In 1987, the National Center for Educational Statistics (U.S. Department of Education) ranked 
Massachusetts nnhlicschool libraries and media centers forty-sixth nationally in total collection 
expenditures per school (and per pupil). In 1990, Massachusetts ranked fifty-first behind .the 
fifty states and the District of Columbia in library operating expenditures per student in 
academic libraries (in public higher education institutions). 21 Conversely, in 1989, 
Massachusetts nnhlic libraries ranked twenty-first in total library collection expenditures per 
library; sixth in per capita collections expenditures; and eighth in average total collection 
expenditures." Public libraries in Massachusetts have fared far better under the direction 
of the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners than the Commonwealth's public school 
libraries have under the direction of the Massachusetts Department of Education and better 
than the state's public college and university academic libraries. 

The MBLC has recently published a comprehensive Long RanRC Program: 1991-199$ which has 
clearly identified the status and needs of the Commonwealth's library system including the 
situation of public, regional, special, institutional, school, and academic libraries throughout 
the state. Also, King Research, Inc. has conducted a statewide library development study 



21 Kin f Research, Inc., M»»«="""»' I iKrmri>,; An Alliance for the Future; Technical Report, November 1001. 

" Public Librari*. in SO Statet and the Dittrict of Columbia 1989. National Center for Eduction Statistic, U.S. Department 
of Education Office of Educational Reiearch and Improvement, April 1001. 
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assessing the cooperative activities of Mass— libraries and detailing strategies for «hc 
im provemcn« of library services for .he residents of .he Commonweal. W* inpu, from U's 
advisory boards and increased state appropriations, .he MBLC would be bes, able .0 implement 
ft. ,ecommenda.io»s and fulfill .he goals of .hese program, Therefore, .he Commit*, doubts 
,h.« .he programs and planning ini.ia.ives administered b, .he MBLC can be adeouatel, 
maintained and expanded within any larger state bureaucracy. 
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